Fishing Villages

lands had been combined into this wholly imaginary variation.
Its only resemblance is to the painted figures upon lacquer, or
upon cups and saucers of early Meissen. With these, indeed, the
consanguinity is most clearly marked. It extends not only to the
patterns of their dresses but is manifest to an almost ridiculous
extent in the tobacco pipe which fantasy ascribed to the China-
man and that had become his indispensable idiosyncrasy to the
Dutchman. The painter, at Meissen, to whom these bizarre inven-
tions are due was J. G. Herold; but his sources; or, indeed, in a
parallel sense, the confirmation of these sailors' tales as told to
the island fishermen, are to be found in a famous Dutch book of
travels by Nieuhof, translated into English, in 1669, by John
Ogilby, as Nieuhof's Embassy to the Grand Tartar Cham. This
work has hundreds of copperplate engravings in which the scenes
are entire fictions of the imagination."*

We see the curious results of this intoxication by the Orient
in the costumes and the painted wooden furniture of those Dutch
villages of which we are speaking. They were as profoundly
influenced by these travellers' tales as by the scriptures that they
so assiduously re-read. It comes, also, as an odd reinforcement to

* Such another source for these living verities are the splendid and
imaginative fantasies of Romeyne de Hooge to Les Indes Orientates et Qcci-
dentaks (1680), a work that, in the uncertainty of its title. Is the exact reflection
of the poetical haze or distance in which it dwelt. India, to the British mind,
means Hindustan, but it is to be remembered that the Dutch always refer
to their Eastern Empire as the Indies. Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Bali, Ce-
lebes and the Moluccas are so included, as far as Papua. This gives
a new interpretation to a poetic theme. This may be studied to advantage
in the old Dutch charts and maps and, more particularly, in those of Pieter
Goos. We would mention the Zee-Atlas of the Water-World (Amsterdam,
1666), with its colouring and illumination in gold. His Portolan charts,
printed upon whole skins of vellum, have huge engravings on their bor-
ders containing hundreds of Oriental figures, heightened with gold and
hand coloured. The East Indian islands are portrayed with especial accuracy.
The maps and charts of Pieter Goos are marvels of minuteness, starting off
from Holland and the Zuyder Zee, in a perspective all their own, as though
England and the English Channel were, literally, to be seen lying to the
south-west of Holland, and then proceeding, day by day, for several months
on end, into the magic Indies. Such treasures have been, far too long, in the
keeping of geographers. They belong to the great world of art, where
minute accuracy is combined with imagination. There is a fair collection of
these old Dutch charts and atlases in the map room of the British Museum;
others are in the possession'of the Aardrijkskundig Genootschap at Amster-
dam; and many were exhibited at*the Exposition of the International Con-
gress of Geography at Amsterdam ^1938.